Rhetorical Figures in the Advertising Image 


Jacques Durand 


This study was done in the sixties, when I worked at the French advertising 
agency, Publicis, and studied with Roland Barthes at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes. The aim of this study was to find a visual transposition of 
the rhetorical figures in the advertising image. In order to transpose the 
rhetorical figures to the visual field, a more formal definition of these 
figures was sought. 

I considered a rhetorical figure as a transformation from a ‘simple 

proposition’ to a ‘figurative proposition’. The different figures were 
Classified according to two criteria: 1) the ‘rhetorical operation’: addition / 
suppression / substitution / exchange; 2) the ‘relation’ between the variable 
elements: identity / similarity / difference / opposition. We then obtained a 
two-dimensional grid in which all the rhetorical figures are classified (Table 
1). 
After a broad inventory of magazine advertisements, I found visual 
equivalents for all the rhetorical figures. Examples of these visual rhetorical 
figures come in some cases from advertising of the sixties, while some are 
more recent: There is no difference, from this point of view, between both 
periods. 


Additive Figures 
Repetition 


The first group of rhetorical figures consists of adding to the simple 
proposition some elements connected by an identity-relation: These are 
figures of ‘repetition’. In literature, these figures of speech consist, for 
instance, of the reiteration of the same word; they have technical names such 
as anaphora, anadiplosis, epistrophe, epanalepse, etc. In the advertising 
picture, the repetition is easy to realize with photographic processes: The 
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same photograph may be reproduced several times in the same ad (Figs. la 
and 1b). 


Table 1 The Grid of the Rhetorical Figures 


Operation A B C D 
Relation Addition Suppression | Substitution] Exchange 


2. Similarity 
-of form Rhyme Allusion Hendiadys 
-of content | Comparison | Circum- Metaphor 
locution 


4, Opposition 
-of form [Anachronism | Dubitation Periphrasis 


-of content | Antithesis Reticence Euphemism | Chiasmus 


-double Antanaclasis | Tautology Anti- 


meaning metabole 


-paradox Paradox Preterition Antilogy 





The repetition may be analyzed as a transgression of a norm. It isa 
transgression of the realistic representation: If you wish to illustrate the 
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seven days in a week (as in Fig. 1a), or the four seasons in a year (as in Fig. 
1b), you usually use different figurations. It is also a transgression of the 
norm of the informative picture: In the informative part of a magazine, you 
seldom or never see the same picture twice. Then the repetition is a rhetoric 
figure, and it is specific to the advertising iconic language. 





Fig. la Repetition—The Seven Days 


Similarity 


The second group of rhetorical figures are the ‘similarity figures’. In 
literature, it is common to differentiate between similarity of form (for 
instance. the rhyme) and similarity of content (for instance, the 
comparison). In the advertising picture, it seems more useful to differentiate 
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Fig. lb Repetition—The Four Seasons 


three fundamental elements: 1) the product (or the varieties of the product); 
2) the person(s) presenting or using the product; and 3) the form (clothes and 
attitudes of the persons, graphic aspects of the picture, etc.). 

We may then define several classes of similarity figures (Table 2). The 
first type of similarity figures are those of ‘repetition’, which we saw in the 
preceding paragraph. In the second type, the same person, in the same 
attitude, presents the ‘paradigm’ of the varieties of the product (Fig. 2). The 
third type is the ‘ballet’, where the product is presented by different persons, 
in similar attitudes (Fig.3). In the fourth type, different persons, in the 
same attitude, show the different varieties of the product: There is an 
‘homology’ between the persons and the varieties (Fig. 4). 
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Table 2 The Figures of Similarity 


TYPES OF 
| THEFORM |THEPERSON |THEPRODUCT| FIGURES 
REPETITION 
Same Person 


Same Form 


l. 
Different a IGM 
Varieties 


a One Product 
Product 3. BALLET 
style) Different 
Persons 


ifferent 
5. SUCCESSION 
Same Person Different 6. DIVERSITY 
Varieties 


Different 
Persons 


Different 8. ACCUMULA- 
Varieties TION 
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Fig. 2 Similarity—Paradigm 
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Fig. 4 Similarity—Homology 
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Fig. 5 Similarity—Succession 


In these first four categories of similarity figures, the similarity of form 
corresponds to an abstract style: It expresses the unity of the product 
through the diversity of its varieties. Here there is one systematic 
exploration of the paradigm of these varieties. 

In the other types of similarity figures, the diversity of form corresponds 
to a more concrete style; it presents the temporal process of the 
manufacturing or of the use of the product. Here there is the analytical 
exploration of one syntagm. 

For instance, we see the same person, in different attitudes, presenting 
different uses of the same produce (‘succession’: Fig. 5) or the different 
varieties of the produce (‘diversity’: Fig. 6). We also see different persons 
showing their ‘unanimity’ for the use of the same product (Fig. 7). 

The last type (‘accumulation’), presenting different persons using different 
products, in different forms, is no longer a similarity figure. 

The figures of similarity are frequent at the level of the whole campaign. 
The different ads of the campaign may show, for example, different persons, 
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in similar attitudes, presenting the same produce; or the same person, in 
different attitudes, presenting different varieties of the product; etc. 





Fig. 6 Similarity—Diversity 





Fig. 7 Similarity—Unanimity 
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Fig. 8a Accumulation of Persons 
Accumulation 


If you add to the simple proposition a great number of different elements, 
without any similarity relation, you get a figure of ‘accumulation’. The 
aim is to give the impression of a great number, of density, disparity, 
incongruity, etc. You may find, for instance, an accumulation of persons 
presenting different varieties of the produce (Fig. 8a), or an accumulation of 
these varieties without any people (Fig. 8b). 

Declining any structuration by the similarity relations, the figures of 
accumulation may be dangerous. They intend to create a feeling of number 
and of diversity, but in fact they may create a feeling of confusion, disorder, 
and chaos. 
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Opposition 


The ‘opposition’ figures, like the antitheses, present in the same sentence 
two elements linked by a relation of opposition; that is, belonging to a 
limited paradigm (for instance, male/female, black/white, hot/cold, etc.). 
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Fig. 8b Accumulation of Products 


In the advertisements, the more usual form of the antithesis is the 
Opposition between two pictures separated by a vertical axis. Often you find 
an opposition between two competitive products (Fig. 9), but the antithesis 
may also be used for the presentation of one product: antithesis between 
two opposite situations, before and after the use of the product (Fig. 10); or 
between two opposite categories of users; or between two extreme varieties 
of the product (Fig. 11). Such antitheses are dangerous, because they may 
devalue one such term of the opposition. 
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Fig. 10 Opposition Before/After 
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Fig. 11 Opposition Between Two Varieties 


The opposition between two elements of the message may be 
strengthened by the presence of similarity relations between some other 
elements. For instance, the two competitive products may be presented by 
two persons, in which case it is a ‘match’ (Fig. 9); they may also be 
presented by the same person, in which case it will be a ‘test’. And 
similarities of form between both pictures will reinforce the idea of fair 
comparison between the products. 


Double Meaning and Paradox 


Logically, it seems normal to have an homology between form and content. 
For instance, there must be at the same time an opposition of form and an 
opposition of content. Some rhetorical figures are based on false 
homologies. For instance, the same sounds are repeated twice with different 
meanings (‘antanaclasis’)—or opposite forms correspond to an identity of 
content (‘paradox’). 
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It is easy to create a visual equivalent of the ‘antanaclasis’: The same 
visual element is shown twice, once as a real action, then as a slide of the 
same action (Fig. 12). In contrast, one product (hair coloring) may be 
presented for a woman as a means to achieve a different appearance, and 
‘paradoxically’ to become another woman (Fig. 13). 





Fig. 13 Paradox 
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Figures of Suppression 


The second family of rhetorical figures are the figures of suppression. They 
are less common and more difficult than the figures of addition because the 
reader must understand that something is missing in the message, and then 
guess what is missing. 


Identity 


The ‘ellipsis’ may be seen as the contrary of the repetition. In repetition, 
one element is presented several times; in the ellipsis, it has never been 
shown—not even once. For instance, the users may be suppressed, to give 
a greater importance to the product (Fig. 14). Such a visual ellipsis leads to 
a fantastic picture (as in the movie The Invisible Man), but the reader 
understands well that it is only a rhetorical game. 
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Fig. 14 Ellipsis 
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Similarity 


A suppression with similarity of form may be effected by the use of a dotted 
line drawing the form of the missing element (Fig. 15). 
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Fig. 15 Suppression with Similarity 


Difference 


In the ‘suspense’ or in the ‘digression’, one element is delayed by the 
presentation of some other elements unrelated to it: Ads with teasers use 
such a figure. 


Opposition 
The ‘reticence’ is the suppressive form of the antithesis: Two elements (for 


instance two competitive products) are placed in opposition but, on account 
of a taboo, one element of the opposition is not shown (Fig. 16). 
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Fig. 16 Reticence 


False Homology 


The ‘preterition’ is a figure of suppression based on a false homology (like 
the paradox): I say that I don’t say something, but in fact I say it very well. 
In the visual transposition of this figure, one element is seemingly hidden, 
but is really visible (Fig. 17). 


Figures of Substitution 

The figures of substitution are very frequent in the advertising image. They 
are the principal means used by the advertising to say things in a different 
and original way. 

Identical Substitution 

The simplest substitution would be one which substitutes for an element 


that element itself. This figure could be called a ‘homeophore’. A short 
story by Borges (‘Pierre Menard’) provides an example of such a figure. 
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Fig. 17 Preterition 


Generally, there is at least a change of degree in the element in question, 
as in the ‘hyperbole’ and in the ‘litotes’. The visual hyperbole shows an 
enlarged object (Fig. 18). The visual litotes presents a reduced thing, or 
even, in the extreme, a totally white page (it is a frequent temptation for the 
advertising creators). 





Fig. 18 Hyperbole 
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Similarity 


Some substitutions are based on similarities of form (‘allusion’); others on 
similarities of content (‘metaphor’). In the example given in Fig. 19, the 
flower has at the same time a formal similarity with the glass and an 
analogy of quality with the wine. 





MERCIER 


Fig. 19 Metaphor 

The advertising creators often have to find a visual figuration of an 
abstract propriety. This figure is equivalent to the ‘catachresis’ (Fig. 20). 
Difference 
In the ‘metonymy’, there is a substitution between two elements connected 
only by a relation of contiguity. This figure is very frequent in advertising 


images: A person is replaced by a hand, a car by a wheel, the wool by a 
sheep, etc. 
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Fig. 20 Catachresis 


Opposition 


An element may be replaced by another connected to it by an oppositional 
relation: It is an ‘implicit antithesis’. To express the fact that a company 
offers a great variety of business products, an antithesis between the 
situation before and after the delivery of these products could have been 
shown; but it was more suggestive to show only the first term of this 
antithesis (Fig. 21). 


False Homologies 
The ‘pun’ is the substitutive figure homologous to the antanaclasis: for 


instance, the replacement of a gramophone record by a plate of noodles (Fig. 
22). 
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And the ‘antiphrasis’ is an ironic figure which paradoxically conveys an 
idea which is the contrary of its textual meaning: for instance, the absurd 
picture of a metal box broken like a bottle demonstrates a contrario the 
solidity of the metal (Fig. 23). 





Fig. 22 Pun 
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Fig. 23 Antiphrasis 


Figures of Exchange 

The figures of exchange modify the relations between some elements of the 
proposition. 

Identity 

The ‘inversion’ corresponds to the repetition: The elements of the 


proposition remain the same, but their order is changed. For instance, the 
product is shown reversed (Fig. 24). Another figure of identical exchange 
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modifies the relative sizes of the elements of the image: for instance, a 
small person beside a giant bottle. 





Fig. 24 Inversion 


Similarity 


The ‘hendiadys’ creates a similarity of form between two elements, one 
abstract and one concrete (Fig. 25). 





Fig. 25 Hendiadys 
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Difference 


The ‘asyndeton’ modifies the relations between the elements of the 
proposition, by suppressing the conjunctions; a visual process creates a 
similar effect by cutting the picture into vertical or horizontal stripes. 


Opposition 


In the ‘anacoluthon’, the result of the exchange is in opposition with the 
formal rules of the grammar. In the same way the advertising creators may 
realize impossible images by using a photo-montage (Fig. 26). 
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Fig. 26 Anacoluthon 


In the ‘chiasmus,’ there is an exchange between opposite elements: for 
instance, a father and his son who exchanged their magazines (Fig. 27). In 
this image, the directions of the looks draw the form of the Greek letter chi, 
which gave its name to this figure. 
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Fig. 27 Chiasmus 


False Homologies 


The ‘antilogy’ paradoxically connects two apparently opposite elements in 
the same proposition: for instance, a girl with a bathing costume in a 
winter landscape. 
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